O2                      THROUGH   LANDS   OF   THE   BIBLE

the Pyramids were built. Then, advancing in time, Sir
Leonard uncovered the city in which Abraham may have
lived. He entered the ruins of houses which Abraham may
have known. Seven years' work with a spade at Ur has
undone half a century's destructive criticism with the pen.

With the earth rolled back from this ancient city, we now
think of Abraham as the citizen of a cultured, highly civilised
community; he left it to become a sheep farmer and to
wander about the world, as deliberately as a man to-day
might leave London for Australia or New Zealand.

" Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thce out of thy
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's house
unto a land that I will show thee: and I will make of thee a
great nation. . ."

Thus Abraham left the busy quay-sides and markets of this
earlier, smaller Babylon, and set out across the woild, not by
birth a nomad, but a townsman in search of his destiny: the
first colonist in history

The train stopped just before sunrise at Ur Junction. This
is merely a buffet for locomotives which, having drunk there,
go onward to the Persian Gulf.

No sooner had I stepped down on the track than I became
aware of something familiar. I had often seen the Junction
before. It was the lonely station of the silent films, where
the hero arrives in circumstances which never vary. First,
a towering locomotive with its chain of shining Pullman
coaches would charge the spectator at full speed, swerving at
the moment of impact to draw gently to a halt. Then the
hero would descend, casting glances of dismay at a landscape
in whose complete desolation the tracks converge towards
the horizon. As if to accentuate his abandonment, full atten-
tion was given to the train's departure. There were pictures
of the passengers, of helpful negro attendants, of wheels
gathering speed, and eventually the hero would be left alone,
standing in a dazed condition on the permanent way.

Every detail of this scene was reproduced at Ur in the
half-light of that morning. There was nothing but the
station and the railway lines drawn north and south. The